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METHODS OF CLASS ROOM WORK 

After deciding on the general scheme of organization, the next 
step is to decide how each subject can best be handled. Among the 
many methods of conducting courses of study, the most familiar are 
the lecture method, the question-and-answer or discussion method, the 
demonstration, the clinic, the laboratory, the conference, and the case- 
study method. 

The lecture method is still extensively used in training schools, 
largely because it is the easiest method for the teacher, and covers the 
ground in the shortest time. For purposes of inspiration and enter- 
tainment, or where it is necessary to give a clear and coherent presenta- 
tion of a new subject in a concise form, the lecture method is probably 
the best to use, but it has many disadvantages as a regular class exer- 
cise. The lecture may be entirely over the heads of the class or it may 
be so elementary as to be a waste of time. The students may be in- 
terested and attentive or they may be half asleep; in either case there 
is no satisfactory way of finding out just how much the pupils are get- 
ting out of it, no way of testing their understanding of the subject or 
clearing up their difficulties. The lecture method is too one-sided to 
arouse much real mental activity and even careful note-taking does 
not make up for this. It is better adjusted to mature students, but 
even in colleges where it has long been generally used, protests against 
its use have been increasing steadily because of its failure to train the 
mind to think and grapple seriously with problems. 

In nursing schools, a subject like Modern Social Problems might 
well be presented by bringing in special lecturers who are experts in 
their various lines, but as a rule other methods of teaching will be 
found more effectual. Lectures which are accompanied by lantern 
slides or other illustrative material will, usually, be more interesting 
and instructive. 
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The question-and-answer method covers a large variety of exer- 
cises, from the quiz, which consists mainly of brief review questions 
and quick responses, to the discussion of large topics or problems which 
involve close reasoning and deliberation and often extended class dis- 
cussions. The written test is another variety of this kind of exercise. 
A very effective method is to assign some concrete, specific problem 
which the pupils are to solve. Instead of giving the class ready-made 
conclusions, which they write down in their note-books and memorize, 
the teacher by skillful questioning leads the pupils from one step of 
reasoning to another, till finally they think out the solution for them- 
selves. Facts arrived at in this way are not likely to be forgotten and 
pupils develop the habit of thinking things out independently rather 
than depending on rote memory. Pupils are usually interested and 
alert, because they are taking an active part in the proceedings, and 
the teacher has an excellent opportunity of knowing her class and find- 
ing out the strong and weak spots in their preparation. It takes much 
more skill, however, to conduct a class by this method. Where ques- 
tions are simply asked from a book or are fired at random, without 
plan or purpose, the result is likely to be a jumbled mixture of half- 
baked impressions, with the pupils in a state either of humdrum indif- 
ference or high nervous tension. The question-and-answer method 
in some form, alone or combined with other methods, should be used 
in practically every lesson. It should, moreover, be used constantly 
in the supervision of practical work on the wards. 

The demonstration or clinic method is used largely in such courses 
as Practical Nursing, Medical and Surgical Diseases, etc. The class 
is brought to the bed-side to observe the disease or condition under 
discussion or the process or experiment or procedure which is carried 
out before the class for its observation. Individual members of the 
class may take part in the demonstration, but usually it is the teacher 
who demonstrates, explaining and describing the procedure as she goes 
along. The advantages of this method are obvious. It is so much 
easier to get clear-cut accurate impressions when one is actually seeing 
the thing which is being described. The atmosphere of reality, the 
interest in "something doing," help to focus attention and to fasten 
the facts in the memory as no purely verbal explanation can ever do. 

The "excursion"method is very similar, only with this the pupils 
visit different points and places of interest, observing and noting all 
the important features bearing on the problem in hand. Excursions 
can be used with great benefit in connection with such subjects as Pub- 
lic Sanitation or in the opening course on the Social Aspects of Nursing. 
There are certain weaknesses, however, which have to be guarded 
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against in using these methods, the possibility of serious waste of time 
in fruitless observations and useless manipulations, the danger of hav- 
ing pupils get side-tracked from the main subject and accumulating a 
mass of scrappy, disorganized facts rather than a clear, well-thought- 
out presentation of one important topic, the danger (in Nursing par- 
ticularly) of having pupils think that the "motions" of things are of 
supreme importance rather than the principles which should precede 
and govern all our manual or technical work. 

But we all know that pupils can listen to good lectures, can take 
part in spirited discussions and can attend clinics and see other people 
perform manipulations, without either understanding the thing fully 
or being able to do it themselves. They have to get the materials in 
their own hands, to actually perform the experiments and carry out 
the procedures before they really understand the principles involved 
and gain the required skill. This is what we mean by the laboratory 
method. Training schools have always believed in this method and 
have used it most successfully in teaching such subjects as Practical 
Nursing, Massage and Dietetics; indeed, our wards, kitchens and oper- 
ating rooms have served in a very real sense as laboratories for all the 
practical subjects taught but the laboratory method has not been ap- 
plied so consistently in the teaching of our scientific subjects, such as 
Anatomy and Physiology, Bacteriology and Chemistry, and the result 
is that our pupils find it much harder to grasp these so-called "theo- 
retical" subjects than the "practical" ones. Their difficulties would 
be largely cleared away if they could see and handle models, slides, 
specimens of organs and tissues as they do ward materials and if they 
could test the action of chemical substances as they do foods in a diet 
kitchen. If they could try out the common bacteria in different con- 
ditions and find out their habits and characteristics at first hand, they 
would be much more likely to understand the tricks they play, even in 
the best-ordered hospital wards, and to take more effective measures 
to prevent the spread of infection, which is our biggest hospital prob- 
lem. Beside the greater efficiency from this method of teaching, as 
shown by results, and the increased interest which pupils show, there 
is the definite training in accurate observation and careful technic 
which a good laboratory course in any scientific subject gives. It has 
been shown that pupils who have had even a short course of laboratory 
work in bacteriology or chemistry are better in surgical technic and 
enter more sympathetically into the experimental work which is being 
done in the hospital, where the intelligent cooperation of nurses often 
means so much for the success or failure of the investigation. Even 
though the laboratory work does entail some additional equipment and 
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extra time and though it takes a skillful teacher to handle it well, the 
results are so much more satisfactory, that schools and colleges every- 
where have accepted it as the only approved method for practically 
all scientific and practical subjects. In Anatomy and Physiology, Bac- 
teriology, Chemistry, Nursing, Household Economy, Dietetics, Drugs 
and Solutions, Massage, etc., at least one-half of the time should be 
spent in laboratory work, and more should be added if possible. It is 
customary in colleges to assign two hours of laboratory to every hour 
of class or lecture work in such subjects. All practice work which is 
progressive and not mere repetition, which consists in the working-out 
of definite problems under the eye of the teacher by whom the work is 
carefully supervised and checked, is counted as laboratory work. 

In the courses which deal with such subjects as Obstetrical Nurs- 
ing, Medical Nursing, Infants and Children, etc., the plan already sug- 
gested is to divide the number of hours about equally between the lec- 
tures or clinics by the physician on the disease, and the classes and 
demonstrations by the nurse on nursing measures which apply to that 
particular condition. These should run parallel if possible and the 
nurse could then give a brief quiz on the preceding lecture before she 
takes up her demonstration or clinic. If no regular trained instructor 
is available and even if she is, it is often felt to be desirable that the 
head nurse or supervisor who is most closely in touch with the work of 
that branch (obstetrics, children, operating-room, etc.), should be re- 
sponsible for the teaching. She can correlate the work of the class- 
room and the ward much more effectively and her knowledge ought to 
be fresher and her interest keener than that of any other person, but 
unless she has some aptitude and experience in teaching, the results 
may be disappointing. 

The conference or case-study method is used mainly in more ad- 
vanced courses where it is not so much a question of giving pupils facts 
in organized systems as of getting them to acquire a point of view and 
a method of working out things for themselves. They are usually given 
a concrete problem and are expected to read up sources, to collect data, 
to keep records, and to bring in suggestions which will be analyzed and 
discussed, and will probably form the basis for a thesis or case-history 
or written report. The method has been used successfully with law 
students and medical students and is being applied in such fields as 
charity organization work, social service work, etc. Such subjects as 
Ethics, Professional Problems, Introduction to Public Health Nursing, 
Institutional Housekeeping, Private Nursing and Special Nursing 
Problems (case studies) for senior students might well be worked out 
by some such method. It is an informal kind of teaching which may 
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be applied to the simplest kind of a problem as well as to the most 
difficult. It requires some individual attention and direction from some 
one who is an expert in the branch studied, but the pupil is expected 
to work the problem out for herself so far as possible. Where several 
are working together, they get the benefits of each other's work, as 
all are expected to take part in the discussions. It is a splendid prepa- 
ration for the more independent work they will have to do when they 
leave the hospital. It helps them to stand on their own feet, makes 
them acquainted with sources of information and shows them how to 
go about it. 

As has been stated before, no one method can be used exclusively 
for any subject and usually a combination of methods gives the best 
results. As to who shall do the teaching of any given subject, — that 
is a question which has to be decided according to the conditions in 
each individual school and the personality and training of the available 
instructors. Generally speaking, it has been found to be more satisfac- 
tory to have specially trained nurse-instructors to take care of most of 
the subjects in the preliminary course. In larger schools, two instruc- 
tors would be needed, in which case one usually takes over the teach- 
ing of practical nursing and the supervision of the work of pupils on 
the wards and the other takes the sciences, mainly. The superintend- 
ent of nurses usually prefers to teach the History and Ethics of Nurs- 
ing. The social service worker should, if possible, take the course in 
Social and Economic Causes of Disease and the dietitian should, of 
course, teach Nutrition and Cookery. The probationers' instructor 
usually teaches Elementary Drugs and Solutions. Sometimes a nurse 
teaches the advanced Materia Medica and sometimes a physician and, 
in a few cases, the pharmacist, but in any case it should be class and 
not lecture work. The pathologist would usually give the work in this 
branch, assisted possibly by the nurse-instructor who might help in the 
laboratory work in Urinalysis, etc. Physicians should, of course, teach 
Medicine and Surgery, and all the special branches of disease, should, 
as far as possible, be in the hands of specialists who represent the vari- 
ous divisions in the hospital. Where the hospitals cannot pay for the 
highly-trained expert or cannot depend on getting regular, well or- 
ganized courses from busy practitioners, it is often possible to secure 
excellent instructions from the resident staff. The chief difficulties are, 
the frequent changes in lectures and the fact that the younger man 
speaks from text-books mainly, while the older practitioner draws upon 
a rich fund of experience. This lack may be partly counterbalanced 
by the seriousness with which the younger man often takes his task and 
the fact that his knowledge may be fresher, his interests in his subjects 
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keener and that he may have the added advantage of being a trained 
teacher. 

This skill in handling classes, in catching the pupils' interest, in 
getting facts "over," and in stimulating pupils to think and question 
for themselves, is more important in all teaching than the extent of 
the knowledge which the teacher possesses, though this too is highly 
important. Few people are "born" teachers, though many have a 
natural aptitude which can be developed into the high specialized type 
of skill required in the teaching art. 

The results that are obtained from the course of instruction depend 
somewhat on the kind of material one has to work with, but much more 
on the kind of teachers selected. While increasing numbers of hospitals 
are now employing trained instructors for the larger part of their teach- 
ing work, and while every effort should be made to encourage all the 
bright ambitious and capable young women who are interested in this 
field of work to prepare themselves adequately for it, there is no reason 
why head nurses and supervisors and assistants in all ranks should 
not acquaint themselves with the general principles of teaching and give 
what assistance they can in the teaching work of the school. In two or 
three cities, evening courses in psychology and teaching methods have 
been given to large groups of nurses, with encouraging results. Local 
normal schools or departments of education in universities would wel- 
come nurses as students, and summer courses, evening classes, extension 
lectures, and many other opportunities are available for adding to one's 
knowledge of both subject-matter and method. 

Formerly one of the main functions of the head nurse was the in- 
struction of the new probationers and the nurses under her charge, and 
many head nurses developed into excellent teachers and trainers. 
The tendency at present is to regard head nurses and supervisors entirely 
as administrative officers. It seems to be highly important that even 
if she does little formal teaching, the head-nurse should still consider 
herself one of the teaching staff of the training school, that she should 
know what the superintendent and instructors are trying to give the 
pupils, and should be ready to help in every possible way to tie up 
the class and ward work and to make every day of the pupils' experi- 
ence as richly educational as it can be made. Such cooperation between 
all members of the training-school faculty cannot be secured without 
frequent conferences and discussions of all who are concerned in the 
training of the pupils. Such faculty conferences not only bring about 
a more harmonious and helpful spirit but are a clearing house for good 
ideas in teaching and administration and a means of securing uni- 
formity and efficiency in the work of the institution. 
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ITEMS 

Minneapolis. The League this winter has held fairly regular meet- 
ings, two interesting ones being in January and February, at one of 
which Mr. Todd, a new member of the Sociology Department, gave a 
talk on the need of some knowledge of Sociology for nurses in training 
in their senior year. This was followed by a course of lectures which 
is now being given by Mr. Todd to senior nurses of all the schools and 
to public health nurses. We are trying it this year and we may be able 
to work out a course to extend throughout both semesters next year. 
The February meeting was devoted to practical demonstrations of 
nursing treatments. There was a large and enthusiastic audience, 
some people coming from out of town. We have made the attempt and 
have succeeded this year in having talks on Opportunities in the Field 
of Nursing given in all the high schools in Minneapolis and in several 
other cities in the state. 



ETHICS AS APPLIED TO THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 

BY THE CHICAGO STAFF 

By GENEVIEVE CONWAY 

The most essential qualifications for a public health nurse are: 

(a) Judgment and tact which enable one to decide what is best to 
do or say at the proper time under certain conditions. 

(b) Memory, a faculty that should be cultivated, if not possessed : 
a note book will help one to remember, but fails to give the human 
touch. 

(c) Perception, which is the mental faculty that aids us to acquire 
knowledge of the case by inspection; the ability to quickly and accu- 
rately note details and act without any unnecessary loss of time. 



